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WHERE LOST SENSE IS HARDLY MISSED 


By H. D: JONES 


ON’T talk about the 
doings of the edu- 
cated blind person as 
marvelous if you are 
conversing with one 
of the instructors of 
these afflicted indi- 
viduals. And _ don’t 

make the mistake that I have just 
made by calling their loss of sight an 
affliction. The leaders of the blind re- 
sent the use of adjectives in connection 
with their charges and they balk at 
the idea that the blind should be ob- 
jects of pity. 

Away from the hearing of the in- 
structors, however, it seems only prop- 
er to class the actions of the blind boy 


or girl who has been educated at one 
of the great modern institutions de- 
voted to the instruction of the sightless 
as wonderful. There seems to be very 
little consciousness of a lacking of one 
important sense on the part of these 
boys and girls. They compete in ath- 
letic events, play out-door games, ma- 
nipulate typewriters, ride bicycles, 
study geography, are taught salesman- 
ship, learn to be school teachers, car- 
penters, piano tuners, telephone oper- 
ators and even manage to send and re- 
ceive messages on the telegraphic key- 
board. 

When considered thoughtfully there 
seems nothing wonderful about a blind 
boy or girl operating a telephone 
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Biinp Boy IN A SPRINT RACE. - 


Note “‘low bridge”’ signal method of railroads for showing finish. 


switchboard. Several are employed at 
this class of work in New York. The 
position of the various plugs is speed- 
ily learned and the proper connection 
given unerringly after a little prac- 
tice. A blitid person has a keen sense 
of distance and the sense of touch be- 
comes the sense of sight to the opera- 
tor at a telephone switchboard. Of 
course a sightless person could not op- 
erate a switchboard of the kind that 
gives warning to the operator by the 
sudden springing into life 
of a light, but where the 
connection is requested 
verbally, as with the office 
switchboard, the loss of 
sight is no serious handicap 
to an operator. 

Blind boys and _ girls 
make good _ typewriters. 
They learn to operate the 
machines with wonderful 
rapidity and accuracy and 
have a system of shorthand 
of their own that enables 
them to do the work of an 
ordinary stenographer as 
readily as if they could see. 

In operating a tele- 
graphic keyboard the sense 
of hearing is called into 
play rather than that of 
sight. The operator hears 
the clicking of the key. 
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He does not see the mes- 
sage. So that a blind boy 
or girl can learn to receive 
or send a message just as 
well as a person possessed 
of normal senses. The 
transcription of it or the 
reading of a message writ- 
ten in the ordinary way is 
of course impossible, but 
the time may come when 
the blind may obtain posi- 
tions as telegraphers, with 
the use of the raised char- 
acters to help them tran- 
scribe and read messages. 
In carpentering the blind 
boy takes his measurement 
in the usual way, but in- 
stead of drawing a pencil 
line to guide him in sawing 
wood he marks the spot with a sharp in- 
strument that draws a groove in the 
wood. Keeping his finger on this groove 
he saws to the line without trouble. 
Geography is studied by the blind 
by means of embossed maps, the stu- 
dents, by running their fingers over the 
raised surface, mirroring to themselves 
the positions of the rivers and moun- 
tains. Their memories are remarkable. 
Seeing nothing to distract their at- 
tention they retain what they gather in 


Loss oF SIGHT DOES NOT HAMPER THE HAMMER THROWER. 


IN THE HIGH JUMP THE ATHLETES ARE ALLOWED TO CARRY AWAY THE BAR. 
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this way with little effort. The secret 
of the whole thing is that the sense of 
touch and hearing are appealed to in- 
stead of that of sight. 

- Salesmanship is now being taught in 
the institutions for the blind. The boys 
are shown how to wait on customers in 
a store. They are especially useful in 
mtisic stores, where their keen sense 
of hearing makes them invaluable as 


. 
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retain their hold on the reel. They are 
warned of the finish line being near 
by a series of strings fastened to a 
rope, after the fashion of the familiar 
low-bridge warning of the railroad 
tracks. In the jumps they have the 
measurements taken from an independ- 
ent take-off and, in the high jump, they 
can, if’ they like, take the pole with 
them, the height being measured by 


HOW, LE LEGRACHY Ts TAUGHT: 


piano salesmen. It is a convincing dem- 
onstration of the superior value of a 
piano when a blind salesman will by 
sense of hearing alone pick out the 
fine instrument from the poorer one 
while the customer goes from one to 
another. 

In the sporting field the blind ‘ath- 
letes have shown themselves able .to 
take part in competitions that include 
nearly all the events in a normal meet. 
They compete in sprint races by hold- 
ing to a spool that is strung on a taut 
wire. As they run they keep this 
spool in the hand and know that they 
are in the right path so long as they 


the position of the feet as they go 
through the bars instead of by their 
ability to clear the pole. In the ham- 
mer throw the hammer is attached to 
a cord and is pulled back by the throw- 
er. In practicing he can measure his 
throw by the length of cord that goes 
with the hammer. The shot-put is 
managed in the same way. The blind are 
taught to dive, to play water polo, to save 
life and to compete in swimming events. 


At the institution for the blind at Over- 


‘brook, Pa., where some of the accom- 


panying photographs were taken, there 
is a tank in which regular swimming 
events for the blind are run off. 


NEW HOME OF OUR NAVAL ACADEMY 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


HE opening months of 

1908 find the student 

body of upward of one 

thousand midshipmen 

and the faculty of more 

than one hundred offi- 

cers duly installed in 

the new home which 

congress has provided for the United 

States Naval Academy, at a cost of more 

than $10,C00,000. The great undertak- 

ing of prcviding adequate quarters for 

the government’s naval university has 

been in progress for more than eight 

years, and the group of monumental 

buildings that has been provided is not 

only distinctly notable from an architec- 

tural standpoint, but constitutes an insti- 

tution markedly superior to any other 
similar seat of learning in the. world.. 

The new home of the United States 

Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md., 

occupies an ideal site on the right bank 

of the Severn river, at its point of junc- 

tion with Chesapeake bay. The new 

buildings are arranged in three general 
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NEW BARRACKS FOR MARINES, AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


groups. These clusters of buildings lin 
three sides of the campus, which expans 
of greensward is bounded on the fourt 
side by the Severn. On the side opposi 
the river are located the chapel, th 
superintendent’s residence and the admir 
istration building, with a long line « 
officers’ quarters forming a suppleme 
tary group. 

To the right of the campus is Bancro: 
hall, named for the founder of th 
Academy; the new. midshipmen’s quai 
ters—a monster building, with color 
nades at either end connecting it, on tk 
one hand, with the armory and on tk 
other with the gymnasium. Facing tl 
campus, at the other end of this oblon 
shaded lawn, is the third group of builc 
ings, chief of which are the academ 
building, and the structure devoted + 
marine engineering. The materials et 
ployed in the various buildings compri | 
granite, concrete and a specially man 
factured light-colored brick of a ti 
approximating that of granite, so th, © 
there is perfect harmony of colorir — 
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